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THE ROCHESTER PLAY CONGRESS.* 


GRAHAM ROMEYN TAYLOR, 
Secretary Chicago Playground Association. 


Play has overflowed the playground. It is found to be much 
too big for the places the experts have so carefully made for it. We 
have thought that the thing to do was to scoop up all the play that 
was lying around loose in a city’s streets and pour it off into play- 
grounds with “supervisors” to stir it. But now we see that this 
takes care of only a small part of the ocean. The Play Congress, 
held at Rochester June 7-11, brought together 250 delegates from 
all parts of the country, and many more attendants from Rochester 
itself, who, for the first time in a national way “sized up” the 
bigness of the problem of public recreation. 

Instead of pooling play into playgrounds, the Congress sought 
to discover how playgrounds and the play movement can extend 
and stimulate the right sort of recreation in countless channels 
for all the people. Instead of seeking to take play off the streets, it 
recognized that, no matter how many playgrounds are provided, 
the street in residential areas will always be used more or less for 
play, and the problem is how properly to arrange for and direct 
it. Instead of trying to devise ways to lure children from the 
motion picture show, it sought to find out how motion pictures can 
best fit into a rational scheme of public recreation. Instead of con- 
demning the ordinary dance, the Congress turned attention toward 
the efforts to ensure better places and higher standards for con- 
ducting it. Instead of denouncing Sunday amusements, emphasis 
was placed on giving free scope to the sorts by which man renews 
the great springs of his life and vibrates those chords of his nature 
which remain silent under the monotony and strain of the work 
day ; it was urged that to cut off Sunday play is to prevent the very 
thing Sunday ought to do for man. 

This discussion of Sunday amusements by Joseph Lee, newly 
elected president of the Playground Association of America, was 
noteworthy for its direct dealing with perplexing concrete problems 
in the light of deep lying human instincts and principles of ethics. 
He quoted Robert A. Woods as saying that the condition of boys 
on the streets is worse on Sunday than on any other day; the re- 


* Printed by special permission of The Survey. 
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strictions on organized play result in more “crap shooting,” card 
playing and similar activities which either have no positive good 
or are distinctly harmful. He pointed out that enforced idleness 
does not make a “day of rest,” and urged that the present tendency 
to use parks, playgrounds, woods and hills, be encouraged. 
Libraries, picture galleries and museums should all be open on Sun- 
day afternoon. But he deprecated professional baseball and other 
match games on Sunday, and declared that no legislation will be 
wise which fails to take the church into consideration, In all of 
this discussion he reached down continually into those deeper feel- 
ings which everyone associates with the seventh day. He spoke 
of it as a family day, as giving the opportunity for recollection and 
contemplation and for getting in touch with the things which appeal 
to the best in us; the nature lover will be led to the forests or the 
open fields, the musician to his violin—but all of us ought to find 
that which the week-day fails to give our fundamental life. 

A brilliant philosophical discussion of play was given by Prof. 
George William Knox of Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
His deep fathoming analysis of the essential meaning of play— 
its relation to the inner life of the spirit and the human longing of 
each one for freedom to be his best self—was a thought stimulus 
for every play leader who heard it. 

The wide reach of the play movement beyond the ordinary type 
of playground was most strikingly brought out by Dr. Luther H. 
Gulick, the retiring president. It was he who pointed to the social 
and play use of the street. After speaking of the comradeship 
of the road, he showed that many of our present streets or high- 
ways—such as park pathways and the broad walk at seashore 
places—are not intended to get anywhere, but to afford opportunity 
for people simply to walk together. Instead of trying to counteract 
‘this social condition, he suggested that we more adequately provide 
for street play and social usage. Along residence streets, where the 
traffic is light, facilities could be installed at frequent intervals, sand 
piles, little swings, etc. Playground ball, through its smaller space 
requirements and lesser destructiveness, might even be encouraged 
in streets where now regular baseball must be prohibited. In fact, 
one delegate told of tennis games played in the street over an 
imaginary net, with practically no interference to casual traffic. 
Dr. Gulick pointed out that just as we now have the efficient “traffic 
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squads” for the more congested streets, we might organize “social 
squads” to suggest and supervise the most satisfactory forms of 
street play. Instead of making all street regulation negative in its 
character, we might try a positive treatment and strike a bargain 
with youth, giving it freer scope and something to do on quiet 
streets in return for an agreement not to loiter on and obstruct the 
traffic streets and main arteries. 

This broad conception of the play and recreation movement as 
a spirit which should permeate far and wide beyond playgrounds 
or recreation centers, was reflected in many of the papers, discus- 
sions and committee reports. In fact, it was the dominant note of 
the conference. It cropped out definitely in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Organization and Administration of a Playground, which 
called attention to the fact that already a score of cities have 
established public recreation commissions, whose purpose is not 
merely to establish and conduct playgrounds but to utilize every 
resource of space and activity and occasion to meet popular play 
and recreative needs. Such a commission, in the opinion of the 
Committee, should include representatives of all city departments 
which in any way can further this purpose—park, school, public 
bath and library boards and- even those on harbors, buildings 
and police. Perhaps never before in the history of the playground 
movement has the old controversy of school board vs. park board 
management been so noticeable by its absence, and nearly every- 
one seemed agreed that the greatest progress is to be made through 
these broadly representative recreation commissions. Such a com- 
mission could not only provide recreation facilities, but could study 
out the best regulation and supervision for the amusements which 
are offered commercially, such as the public dance hall, the motion 
picture theater, and the summer garden. 


THE Pustic DANCE HALL. 


Most valuable suggestion as to what can be done with the 
public dance hall, was outlined by Mrs. Charles H. Israels, chair- 
man of the Committee on Amusements and Vacation Resources of 
Working Girls, New York. She put her finger upon the real 
source of our difficulties in dealing with the problem of public 
dancing when she said that too many of the good people in the 
community are over timid about letting young people associate 
together, and do not provide wholesomely for it but leave the whole 
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field to the saloon keeper and others who find a profit in offering 
facilities for dances and social gatherings. She described what has 
been done in various cities to meet this need in a decent, healthy 
way, speaking appreciatively of the social activities in halls such 
as are provided in the Chicago recreation centers, but calling 
attention to the limitations involved if such gatherings are held 
only by regularly organized clubs. She told of the work in New 
York to provide model, free-for-all, dance halls. Two of these have 
already been opened, equipped with such good music, floor and 
other facilities that, under the charge of experienced dancing 
masters, they compete most successfully with the old dance halls. 
So cleverly is this scheme worked out, with all the latest devices 
such as confetti novelties and vari-colored lights, that the girl or 
boy who patronizes the model hall never even imagines that the 
place has any connection with philanthropy. The charge is three 
dances for five cents. There is a corps of introducers. Each young 
man must register his name and address, whereupon he receives a 
season ticket at no cost. This registration is verified. The girls are 
admitted free, but care is taken to exclude those whose influence 
would be vicious. In a quiet way, the dance hall managers notify 
the mother of a girl who comes oftener than she should. Sunday 
evening a concert is substituted for the dance. Two nights in the 
month are known as “parents’ nights” and special features are intro- 
duced to attract them. It is now proposed to ask the city to pro- 
vide such places, and the recreation piers are suggested. Reports 
from San Francisco, Philadelphia, Chicago and other places show 
that a start in similar directions is already under way or con- 
templated. 


PLAY AND INDUSTRY. 


The vital influence which play must have upon industry, if 
we are to restore interest in work, was recognized on all sides, 
even though no one was able to make any definite suggestions 
as to how this influence could be applied. The principal address 
on this subject, by Rose Pastor Stokes, on ‘The Possibility of Re- 
lieving the Monotony of Factory Work,” did not attempt to show 
how factory processes could be modified so as to reduce monotony, 
but urged that the only relief is to be found in a better distribu- 
tion of the products of labor, which would mean shorter hours and 
larger means to utilize leisure in the best way. This emphasis on 
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the “right to leisure’ was strongly expressed, also, by Mary 
McDowell, who declared that even if we cannot now find out 
how to lessen the monotony of industrial specialization, we can 
at least bring the play movement to the support of the workers’ 
demands for more leisure. She hailed the recent Illinois victory 
in restricting the hours of women’s labor as a step directly in line 
with the main purpdse of the play movement. Careful study must 
bolster up the hope that play may show us some means of reviving 
interest in work, and the Congress suggested to the directors of 
the Playground Association that a committee be formed for this 


purpose. 


Morion PICTURES. 


Motion pictures as a great and significant popular form of the 
drama were discussed by John Collier of the National Board of 
Censorship of Motion Pictures. He pointed out that at last the 
theater is able to bring within the means of all the best that the 
drama affords. Moreover, it affects the classes of people who are 
most impressionable. The ordinary high-priced theater caters 
largely to sophisticated adults, while the motion picture theater 
audience is made up almost entirely of wage earners and children, 
many of them from our immigrant population. The minimum 
estimate of the daily attendance in this country on motion picture 
shows is 2,225,000, the number of children being close to 400,000. 
The maximum estimated attendance on all other theaters combined 
is about 750,000. Mr. Collier detailed the success which has at- 
tended the efforts of the Board of Censorship,* but declared em- 
phatically that the establishment of higher standards must come 
about through education and bringing public sentiment to bear in 
every locality. He showed a number of films taken from the 
ordinary stock supplied by manufacturers, and demonstrated that 
the tendency is away from the sensational and toward the edu- 
cational and artistic. The stock reproductions now include some 
of the best known fairy tales, scenes from Shakespeare, poems like 
Hiawatha, Bible episodes and travel. 

Mr. Collier predicted that in the very near future motion 
pictures will be used in schools and playgrounds for both their 
educational and recreational value. Already, it was shown, motion 


* Information concerning the work of the National Board of Censorship of Motion 
Pictures may be had by addressing the Board at 318 East Fifteenth street, New York. 
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pictures have been so used. George A. Bellamy of Hiram House, 
Cleveland, told of the very successful motion picture exhibitions 
which are given two nights a week in the Hiram House playground. 
And of immediate interest to the delegates, Rochester began its use 
of motion pictures in the public school social centers the very week 
that the Play Congress was in session. Many of the delegates 
attended the “opening night.” The “show” was repeated three 
times during the evening, and the combined audiences numbered 
2,500 people, including many family parties. Between the films 
opportunity was given for the neighborhood to entertain itself, and 
several songs, dances and “stunts” were given by children and 
young people. 

The whole Congress manifested the greatest interest in the 
fine social center work which has been developed in the Rochester 
public schools, and the most enthusiastic appreciation of it was ac- 
corded by no less an authority than Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 
United States Commissioner of Education, who, as one of the prin- 
cipal speakers of the Congress, devoted his address to the wider 
use of public school plants along the very lines in which Rochester 
is leading. 


ROCHESTER’s PLAy SPIRIT. 

Not only in its public school centers did Rochester impress 
the Congress; it is safe to say that every out-of-town delegate de- 
parted with the feeling that in its arrangement of the convention 
and its show of civic spirit, Rochester proved its claim as a city of 
public spirit. Despite the weather which caused the abandonment 
of the great open air play festival, the event as carried out on the 
spacious State Armory floor showed that there was no dampening 
of spirit. The sudden change of plans seemed in nowise to upset 
the precision and joyousness of the occasion. The great crowds 
which attended two of the evening Congress sessions in Convention 
Hall testified, moreover, to the hold which the play movement 
has upon the people of Rochester. But perhaps the most remark- 
able of the local occasions which took place during the Congress 
week was the music festival in Genesee Valley Park where in a 
beautiful grove of trees a chorus of 1,500 children, accompanied 
by the Park band, rendered, under the leadership of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Casterton, and with rare harmony and softness of tone, some of 
the best loved of our classical melodies. Smaller groups of school 
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children gave delightful songs and folk dances during the first half 
hour of each evening’s program. 

The “Do it for Rochester” spirit of the city was typified finely 
by an episode which both shows the enthusiastic way in which 
Rochester invited the Play Congress to be its guest, and indicates 
the larger grip which the play movement is coming to have upon 
business men. More than a year ago a Rochester manufacturer 
was seated in his office when a telephone message came from the 
Chamber of Commerce, asking him to convey to Pittsburgh, where 
the 1909 gathering was held, the city’s invitation for the 1910 Play 
Congress. He at once replied that he was too busy to think of mak- 
ing the trip. A few moments after, while walking around his 
workshop, he noticed a new face. Upon inquiring, he found that 
the workman had recently come up from the far South, 

“How did you happen to come all this distance?” asked the 
manufacturer. 

“Well,” said the workman, “I thought of my three children. 
I wanted to give them all the advantages I could possibly afford. 
The schools in my small southern community were not as good as 
I wished. In some way, I heard that the Rochester schools do so 
much for the children and young people. It meant a good deal of 
a sacrifice, for I left a foreman’s job in Georgia to work at the 
bench here. But when I think of what it means for the future 
of my children the sacrifice is forgotten and I am glad I came.” 

It took scarcely a moment’s reflection to lead the manufacturer 
back to his office and his voice was soon traveling over the telephone 
wire to the Chamber of Commerce saying that he would go to 
Pittsburgh to try to secure the Play Congress for the benefit it 
would be for all Rochester’s children. No small factor in the 
success of the Rochester gathering was the devoted work of this 
man, Henry W. Morgan, chairman of the local committee on ar- 
rangements, though he himself would be the first to share the 
credit with Winfred J. Smith, secretary of the Rochester Children’s 
Playground League, Edward J. Ward, supervisor of social centers 
and playgrounds, and a host of other Rochester people who gave 
generously of their effort. It is worthy of note that to defray 
the expenses of the local arrangements not one cent had to be 
secured through private subscription, but the total sum was gladly 
contributed by the School Board, the Park Board and the Chamber 
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Stupy—PROMOTE—ADVERTISE. 

New key words were suggested by Dr. Gulick for the old, 
overworked and often misunderstood “supervision” of play. Study 
—promote—advertise—was the slogan and program he proposed. 
Study must solve the problem of street play, and of utilizing the 
many other resources of space, activities and occasions which thus 
far have scarcely been touched. Study must develop the best 
celebrations of the Fourth of July, Labor Day, and the other national 
holidays. We must set the best thinkers in the land at work to 
organize leisure. Then we must promote the schemes they devise. 
Already we have begun to apply these methods; he cited basket 
ball as a laboratory invention to meet some seventeen conditions 
essential for a game which might utilize the interval between foot- 
ball in the fall and baseball in the spring, and pointed out how this 
and other sports are being promoted among all the students instead 
of merely for the one “crack” team. Playground ball as invented 
and popularized by Mr. De Groot in Chicago, was also instanced. 
Then we must advertise. He declared that if the attendance of 
a Coney Island show can be doubled by ingenious advertising, it is 
just as worth while for a park board to advertise the recreation 
facilities it provides. A city might even double the value of its 
parks if it devoted to good advertising one-tenth of the sum neces- 
sary to double its park acreage. 

The committee reports and discussions of the Congress show 
most plainly that these are the very directions in which the play 
leaders are now at work. So extensive have become the play- 
ground efforts throughout the country that the Playground Asso- 
ciation itself plans next year a series of institutes or conferences 
to focus the study and experience of play supervisors and directors 
throughout the country. 

Many of the committee reports dealt with the concrete 
information which is demanded by the floods of inquiry that have 
poured into the offices of the Playground Association and the 
cities where playgrounds are being most successfully conducted. 
The Committee on Equipment sought to suggest standard appa- 
ratus and arrangement of grounds for various types of play- 
grounds, specifying the costs. But it is significant that even with 
such an expert as E. B. De Groot as chairman of this Committee, 
the prime emphasis was placed upon letting each local equipment 
scheme be devised by a trained supervisor. 
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The Committee on Athletics for Boys made specific recom- 
mendations as to the kinds of games, athletics, races, field events, 
and schemes of grading and grouping the contestants. The Com- 
mittee on Activities for Girls showed that failure is likely to attend 
any effort merely to adapt boys’ athletics but emphasized that special 
study must be given to the kinds of games through which can be 
expressed the instincts and impulses which are just as peculiar to 
girls as the boys’ instincts are to them. The Committee on Festivals 
gathered together much interesting data from experience in many 
cities, including detailed programs, and thus put at disposal many 
suggestions for those who want to know how to organize festivals. 
The Committee on Play in Institutions formulated its report under 
the chairmanship of Alexander Johnson, secretary of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, and with the aid of such 
other experts as Supt. R. R. Reeder of the New York Orphan 
Asylum. The suggestions for increasing the spontaneity of play 
among institution children should prove most helpful to superin- 
tendents all over the country. 

Storytelling was shown by the committee on that subject, to 
be far more fundamental than most of the delegates realized. Its 
roots were traced in the earliest traditions of history, and with 
the new emphasis being placed upon it in schools, libraries and 
playgrounds it was characterized as the “oldest and the newest 
of the arts.” In kindling and directing child imagination, in pre- 
serving for American-born children the best there is in the folk- 
lore and customs of the home lands of their fathers, storytelling 
was shown to have a deep significance. As a rest from the hard 
romping play in warm weather it was urged as just the thing to 
occupy children at intervals in the shade of the trees or shelter 
provided in the playground. The hold which storytelling has 
even upon adults was most vividly in evidence when most of the 
delegates flocked into the discussion of the report of the Committee 
on Storytelling after it was announced that Seumas MacManus of 
Donegal, Ireland, would tell the tale of Jack and the Beanstalk. 
If ever Irish wit and humor and hero worship held the people— 
young or old—spell-bound, it did so among these playground 
leaders at Rochester. For they kept Mr. MacManus at it in the 
hotel lobbies, at the banquet and wherever they could push him 
into a corner and make him “stand and deliver.” Nor was Mr. 
MacManus the only storyteller at the conference. At one of the 
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evening sessions Ernest Thompson Seton of New York told a 
thrilling Indian legend, one which had fascinated a group of boys 
around the camp fire. He applied the spirit of the tribe to the 
organization of boys, and showed how some of the ceremonials 
and nicknames, which may seem ridiculous to the average grown- 
up, really grip the imagination and draw out the finest traits of 
character among boys at the gang age. How this same kind of 
organization, which has met with a limited degree of success 
in the old Knights of King Arthur, is being carried out with more 
enthusiasm and greater success in the Boy Scouts of America,* was 
detailed by Mr. Seton. 

The Committee on Recreation Buildings for Large and Small 
Communities described an interesting range of types: the recreation 
buildings in Chicago, set in small parks; the scheme for grouping 
such buildings as well as schools, baths, libraries and administrative 
buildings around a small park, as proposed by St. Louis; the type 
developed in Los Angeles and Pittsburgh which provides living 
quarters for the social director or play leader; and the various 
rural community centers, such as the one being worked out at 
Kentfield, near San Francisco. 

The report of this committee dealt with the physical provision 
for the spirit which the Committee on Playgrounds in Relation to 
Social Centers so strongly emphasized. In fact, the reports of these 
two committees coincided at more than one point. That on recrea- 
tion buildings pointed out the opportunity for social service within 
the reach of any group of people which takes up residence naturally 
in the neighborhood of a public school, recreation building or play- 
ground, and seeks to introduce the people to the facilities publicly 
provided. The Committee on Social Centers similarly emphasized 
the leadership rather than the facilities, and declared that the recrea- 
tive spirit should be used in all social centers to promote the real 
acquaintanceship of citizens and neighbors, which affords, after 
all, the substantial foundation for civic and social advance. Taking 
up the specific point of residential quarters for the directors of 
social centers, it expressed the opinion that while the provision of 
living quarters in the recreation center building marks a great ad- 
vance in bringing the social director into the neighborhood, a yet 
more democratic relationship could be established if the social 


* Information about this movement can be secured by addressing the Boy Scouts 
of America, 124 East 28th street, New York. 
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director would live in one of the average houses of the neighbor- 
) hood. Instances showing how this is being carried out in Chicago 
were cited; one of the new directors in the Chicago recreation 
centers not only lives in the neighborhood, but is even learning 
the Slavic tongues and folk dances of the nationalities which dwell 
around the recreation center. 

An interesting instance of the study of play conditions was 
reported by Charlotte Rumbold of St. Louis, who told of an “instan- 
taneous census” which she had taken at several times to find out 
what the children were doing who were not at the moment in the 
playgrounds, but were elsewhere on the streets. One hundred col- 
lege girls co-operated as “enumerators.” It was sought to find out 
how many children were taking care of other children, how many 
were running errands, how many were doing other work, and how 
many were playing. The information gathered was most illuminat- 
ing as showing the efficiency of the various playgrounds. 

















STORY HOUR IN AN INSTITUTION FOR CHILDREN, 


Seumas MacManus Telling Stories to Crippled Children. 








REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON STORYTELLING.* 


“Ts she a Fairy, or just a Lady?” 

A little Scotch girl asked the question after a story hour in 
a children’s library. “She made me see fairies awful plain.” 

“She made me see fairies, too,” answered the children’s librarian 
with whom the child had shared her doubt. “Let’s go and find her 
and make sure.” 

On the way they spoke of the story they had both liked best. 
It was about an old woman who lived long ago in Devonshire, who 
loved tulips and planted her garden full of them, and tended them 
with great care because they seemed to her so beautiful. After 
the old woman died some extremely practical persons came to live 
in her house and they considered it very foolish to grow tulips 
for their beauty when the garden might be turned to practical 
account. So they dug up the garden and analyzed the soil, and planted 
carrots and turnips and parsnips and just such vegetables as 
promised to yield speedy and profitable returns. 

3y and by a wonderful thing happened. Tulips no longer 
grew in the garden; there was no room for them and nobody had 
time to look after such useless things. But on the spot where the 
old woman was buried the most beautiful tulips sprang up of 
themselves, and every night in the Springtime the fairies may be 
seen bringing their babies to rock them to sleep in the tulip bells. 

The little Scotch girl wondered whether there was “a book in 
the library with the tulip story in.” She wanted to read it to her 
grandmother, she said, because her grandmother was “always speak- 
ing about her garden in Scotland,” and she wondered if the tulips 
in Scotland had fairies asleep in them. 

The storyteller, who was Miss Marie L. Shedlock, looked 
wonderfully happy when asked whether she was a “Fairy” or “just 
a Lady.” She said she supposed she was really “just a Lady,” but 
she had become so intimate with fairies through listening to 
stories about them, and thinking about them, and telling fairy tales 
to children and grown people in England and America, that she 
felt almost like a fairy at times, and she had come to believe 
with Hans Christian Andersen, whose stories she loved best of 
all, that life itself is a beautiful fairy tale. 


* Report given at the Fourth Annual Congress of Playground Association of 


America. 
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Then she told the little girl that the tulip story was not in a 
book, and that she must tell it to her grandmother just as she 
remembered hearing it, and that having seen the fairies while she 
listened would help her to remember the story better. She could 
see pictures all the time she was telling stories, she said. The little 
girl had never thought of making pictures for herself before. She 
had only seen them in books and hanging on walls. 

This unconscious tribute to the art of the storyteller made a 
lasting impression on the children’s librarian. If a child of less 
than eight years, and of no exceptional parts, could so clearly 
discriminate between the fairy tale she had heard at school and the 
tale that made her “see the fairies,” there was little truth in the 
statement that children do not appreciate artistic storytelling. She 
went back to her children’s room feeling that something worth 
while had happened. The children who had listened to the stories 
now crowded about the book shelves, eager for “any book about 
fairies,” “a funny book,” or “a book about animals.” 

The little girl who had seen the fairies was not the only one 
who had fallen under the spell of the storyteller. “I always knew 
Pandora was a nice story, but she never seemed like a live girl 
before,” said one of the older girls. “I liked the Brahmin, the 
Jackal and the Tiger best,” exclaimed a boy. “Gee! but couldn’t 
you just see that tiger pace when she was saying the words?” “I 
just love The Little Tin Soldier,” said a small boy who hated to 
read, but was always begging the children’s librarian to tell him 
stories about the pictures he found in books. “Didn’t she make 
him march fine!” 

Before the end of the day the children’s librarian had decided 
that even if there could be but one such story hour in the lifetime 
of an individual or an institution it would pay in immediate and 
far-off results. But why stop with one; why not have more story 
hours in children’s libraries? Other children’s librarians were 
asking themselves the same question, and then they asked their 
librarians, and those who recognized in the story hour a powerful 
ally in stimulating a love of good literature and a civilizing 
influence wherever the gang spirit prevailed, gave ready assent. 

Ten years have passed and the story hour is now an 
established feature in the work of children’s libraries. Miss 
Shedlock came to America to tell stories to children and to 
their fathers and mothers. She returned year after year to remind 
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the schools and colleges, the training schools and the kinder- 
gartens, as well as the public libraries, of the great possibilities 
in what she so aptly called “the oldest and the newest of the 
arts.” 

In her lectures upon “The Art of Storytelling ;” “The Fun and 
the Philosophy; The Poetry and the Pathos of Hans Christian 
Andersen,” and in the stories she told to illustrate them, Miss 
Shedlock exemplified that teaching of Socrates, which represents 
him as saying: “All my good is magnetic, and I educate not 
by lessons but by going about my daily business.” The story 
as a mere beast of burden for conveying information or so-called 
moral or ethical instruction was relieved of its load. The play 
spirit in literature which is the birthright of every child of every 
nation was set free. Her interpretation of the delicate satire 
and the wealth of imagery revealed in the tales of that great 
child in literature, Hans Christian Andersen, has been at 
once an inspiration and a restraining influence to many who are 
now telling stories to children, and to others who have aided in the 
establishment of storytelling. It is now three years since Miss 
Shedlock was recalled to England by the London County Council 
to bring back to the teachers of London the inspirational value of 
literature she had taken over to America. 

Interest in storytelling has become widespread, reaching a 
civic development beyond the dreams of its most ardent advo- 
cates when a professional storyteller and teacher of literature 
was engaged to tell stories to children in the field houses of the public 
recreation centers of Chicago. Mrs. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen 
has been known for some years in this country as a storyteller 
of great power in the field of her inheritance, Scandinavian liter- 
ature. It is very largely due to her work that the city of Chicago 
has been roused to claim the public library privileges so long 
denied to her children, and to make the claim from a point that 
plants the love of literature in the midst of the recreational life 
of a great city. 

No one who was present at those meetings of the New York 
Playground Congress, conducted by Miss Maud Summers, will 
ever forget her eloquent appeal for a full recognition of the value 
of storytelling as a definite activity of the playground. She saw 
its kinship to the folk dance and the folk song in the effort to 
preserve the traditions of his country to the foreign-born child. 
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And she saw the relation of the story to the games, the athletics, 
and the dramatics. More clearly than anything alse, perhaps, she 
saw the value of the story in its direct appeal to the spirit- 
ual nature of the child. Miss Summers’ interest and 
enthusiasm made the work of the present committee possible. 
As one of her associates, its chairman pays grateful tribute to 
her memory and links her name with a work to which she gave 
herself so freely in life, that her death seems but the opening 
of another door through which we look with full hope and con- 
fidence upon childhood as “a real and indestructible part of 
human life.” 

There is a line of Juvenal that bids the old remember the 
respect due to the young. It is in that attitude, and with some 
appreciation of what it means to be a growing boy or girl of 
the present time, that the subject of this report has been 
approached and is now presented for the consideration of the 
Playground Association of America. We know only too well 
that we cannot give to childhood in great cities the simple and 
lovely ways we associate with childhood. We can give to it 
a wonderful fortification against the materialism and the sensa- 
tionalism of daily life on the streets, against the deadly monotony 
of the struggle for existence, by a revival of the folk spirit in 
story, as well as in song and in dance, that will not spend its 
strength in mere pageantry, but will sink deep into our national 
consciousness. 

It should be clearly stated that the field of storytelling, 
investigated, relates to children above the kindergarten age and 
to boys and girls in their teens. The investigation lays no claim 
to completeness and has not included storytelling in public nor 
in private schools. 

\n outline covering the main points of this report was sent 
to representative workers in thirteen different cities, to several 
persons professionally engaged in storytelling, and to other per- 
sons whose critical judgment was valued in such connection. 
The outline called,—First, for a statement of the extent to which 
storytelling is being carried on in playgrounds, public libraries, 
settlements, and such other institutions, exclusive of schools, as 
might come to the notice of the members of the committee. Sec- 
ond, for information concerning the persons who are telling 
stories, whether their entire time is given to storytelling and 
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preparation for it; whether it forms a part of the regular duties 
of a director or an assistant; and, finally, whether volunteer 
workers are engaged in storytelling. 

Replies to these inquiries with a brief statement of results 
have been grouped by cities,* as follows: 


Boston. 


Storytelling in the playgrounds is under the direction of a 
special teacher appointed in 1909. ‘The teacher of storytelling 
works in co-operation with the teachers of dramatics and of folk 
dancing. The visits of the special teacher added interest and 
novelty, but it is felt that every playground teacher should be 
able to tell stories effectively. Storytelling, therefore, is con- 
sidered a part of the daily work of the playground assistant. 

In the Boston Public Library, storytelling is not organized 
as a definite feature of work with children, but has been employed 
occasionally in some branch libraries, regularly in others, by 
varying methods. It is regarded as markedly successful in dis- 
tricts where library assistants are closely identified with the 
work of the neighborhood. Co-operation with settlements in 
which storytelling has been carried on for some years has been 
very successful. Rooms have been furnished by the library; the 
settlements, and sometimes the normal schools, have provided story- 
tellers. The work of a settlement leader with a large group of 
boys was especially interesting one winter, as he told continued 
stories from such books as “Treasure Island” and “The Last of 
the Mohicans.” 

In the sixty home libraries conducted by The Children’s Aid 
Society, storytelling and games are carried on by regular and 
volunteer visitors on the days when books are exchanged. (For 
full information concerning home libraries refer to Mr. Charles 
W. Birtwell of The Children’s Aid Society, Boston, with whom 
this work originated.) 

Settlements and libraries report great improvement in the 
quality of reading done by the children as well as keen apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment of the stories to which they have listened. 
They remember and refer to stories told them several years ago. 


* Owing to space limitations, in general the formal reports from cities represented 
in the discussion are omitted in the body of the report. 
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BROOKLYN. 

In the children’s room of the Pratt Institute Free Library, 
storytelling and reading aloud have had a natural place since the 
opening of the new library building in 1896. Years before this 
library was built the lot on which it stands was appropriated as a 
playground by the children of the neighborhood—a neighborhood 
that has been gradually transformed by the life of the institution 
which is the center of interest. The recognition of the necessity 
for play and the value of providing a place for it—children now 
play freely in the park on the library grounds—exercised a marked 
influence on the conception of work to be done by this children’s 
library and upon its subsequent development. 

The children’s librarian was never allowed to forget that the 
trustees had been boys in that very neighborhood and remembered 
how boys felt. It was evident from the outset, that the children’s 
room was to be made of living interest to boys and girls who were 
very much alive to other things than books. Probably more sug- 
gestions were gained from looking out of windows, and from walks 
in the neighborhood and beyond it, than from any other sources. 

Fourteen years ago there were no other public libraries, with 
rooms for children, in Brooklyn; and boys frequently walked from 
two to five miles to visit this one. During the past six years a 
weekly story hour with a well-defined program based upon the 
varied interests of boys and girls of different ages has been con- 
ducted from October to May of each year. 

The children’s librarian plans for the story hour, and does 
much of the storytelling herself; but from time to time some one 
from the outside world is invited to come and tell stories in order 
to give the children a change,’and to give breadth and balance to 
the library’s outlook upon the story interests of boys and girls. 
Listening as one of the group has greatly stre‘igthened the feeling 
of comradeship between children’s librarian end children, and the 
stories have been enjoyed more keenly than as if one person had 
told them all. 

The evening on which Mr. Dan Beard told “Bear Stories” is 
still remembered, and another evening is associated with the old 


hero tales of Japan told by a Japanese, who was claimed by the 


boys as one of themselves, and known thereafter as “The Japanese 
Boy.” Pure enjoyment of such a story hour by children whose 


homes offered nothing in place of it already gives assurance of 
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results rich in memories and associations, since men and women who 
were coming fourteen years ago as children are now bringing their 
children to look at picture books. 


CHICAGO, 


The institutions in connection with which storytelling is carried 
on are: The Chicago Public Library, the municipal parks and play- 
grounds, social settlements, vacation schools, institutional churches, 
hospitals, and the United Charities. The private organizations sup- 
porting the storytelling movement financially, by the employment 
of special storytellers, are: The Library Extension Story Hour 
Committee, the Permanent School Extension Committee, the 
Library Committee, the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
and various women’s clubs of Chicago. 

A league has been formed of those who are telling stories under 
the auspices of the public library. The league holds meetings once 
a month for the purpose of upholding the standard of story work 
and to strengthen the co-operation with the library. Stories from 
Scandinavian literature, and stories of patiiotism related to the 
different nationalities represented in the story hour groups, 
have been notably successful in Chicago. 

The following statements are made by (1) Mr. E. B. De Groot, 
director of the playgrounds and field houses. “I think that the 
story hour is the only passive occupation that’ should be given an 
equal place with the active occupations. I see in the story hour, 
not only splendid possibilities but a logical factor in the compre- 
hensive playground scheme. The place of the story hour, I believe, 
is definite and comparable with any first choice activity. It is 
unfortunate that we are unable to secure as playground teachers, at 
the present time, good story hour men and women.” 

(2) Mr. Henry E. Legler, Librarian of the Chicago Public 
Library: “We are now engaged in developing the branch library 
system of the city, and no doubt storytelling will be made incident- 
ally a feature of the work planned for the children’s rooms. This 
work must be done by the children’s librarians, the storytelling 
growing out of library work and merging into it in order that its 
most effective side be legitimately developed.” (Mr. Legler states 
his views with regard to storytelling and other features of work 
for children in an article entitled “The Chicago Public Library and 
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Co-operation with the Schools.” Educational Bi-Monthly, April, 
IQIO. ) 

(3) Mrs. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen: “As to the future of the 
movement | believe the purposes are best served by the storyteller 
being an integral member of the organization she serves. I believe 
that if the organizations which express themselves so sympathetic 
toward the work would co-operate and give definite instruction 
in storytelling to their workers, and also give them a fair amount 
of supervision and direction, the whole movement might be placed 
on a dignified and wholesome basis.” 

CLEVELAND. 

Storytelling has been carried on in the playgrounds and summer 
schools for several years. Since 1907 the work of playground 
leaders has been supplemented by storytelling done by public 
library assistants who visit the playgrounds by invitation, and who 
are scheduled for this work as a part of their regular library duties. 

In the Cleveland Public Library storytelling and reading clubs 
have been widely developed under the guidance of the director of 
work with children. In each of the branch libraries two story 
jours a week are usually held. Storytelling is regarded as a part 
of the equipment of the children’s librarian, and time is allowed 
from the weekly schedule for the preparation of stories. 

Definite neighborhood co-operation is the aim of each branch 
library. Storytelling visits are therefore made to the public schools, 
social settlements, day nurseries, mission schools, and other insti- 
tutions of a neighborhood. Requests for such visits are more 
numerous than can be supplied 

Storytelling in the settlements is done by club leaders and 
volunteer workers mainly in connection with club work. Stories 
were told last season in the children’s gardens connected with the 
social settlement by an assistant from The Home Gardening 
\ssociation, 

Positive results of the effect of storytelling in the Cleveland 
Public Library are shown in the favorable direction of the 
reading of large numbers of children by a strong appeal to their 
spontaneous interests, and by the many requests for library story- 
tellers. The total number of children who listened to stories told 
by library assistants in 1909 was 80,996. The Cleveland Public 
Library publishes an illustrated “Handbook” containing a full 
account of its storytelling and club work. 
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Jamaica, Lona IsLAnp. 


One playground has been opened in the Borough of 
Queens. Storytelling was introduced into the branches of the 
public library in 1908 and was at first carried on entirely by the 
supervisor of work with children as a means of putting herself 
in touch with the children and library assistants. An experience 
of some years at the head of the children’s department in the 
public library of Portland, Oregon, had given her a full sense 
of the social opportunities presented in telling stories. 

The branch libraries of Queens Borough are situated chiefly 
in separate towns and at seaside resorts. ‘The children in some 
of these communities are inclined to be lethargic and lacking in 
initiative; or, the commercial instinct is abnormally developed 
in them. Habits of visiting a library for pleasure had not been 
established except in the case of older girls and boys who 
regarded it as a meeting place. 

Girls whose reading was as flippant and as vulgar as their 
conduct on the streets have become interested members of “A 
Girl’s Romance Club.” Stories appealing to their love of romance 
have been told and books have been familiarly discussed with 
them. Library assistants as well as the supervisor of children’s 
work now hold weekly story hours. There has been a great 
improvement in the quality and extent of the reading done by 
the children. Storytelling visits have been made to public 
schools and to the Jewish Home for Crippled Children. A 
library storyteller is sent to the playground opened in Flushing 
in IQIO, 

New York City. 

Storytelling in the playgrounds of New York City is con- 
sidered an important feature of the work of playground assistants 
wherever the conditions are favorable to carrying it on. 

In the Parks and Playgrounds Association the leader of 
the Guild of Play tells stories herself and is supplemented by 
regular assistants and volunteer workers with whom she holds 
conferences on storytelling. The work of the Guild of Play is 
extended to hospitals for Crippled Children, to homes for Desti- 


tute Children and to settlements. (See Handbook and Report of 


Parks and Playgrounds Association. ) 
In the playgrounds and vacation schools maintained by the 
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Board of Education, storytelling is carried on by the supervisors 
and assistants. The Nurses’ Settlement, Greenwich House, 
Union Settlement, Hartley House, and Corning-Clark House, 
report weekly story hours, frequently held on Sunday afternoons. 
Storytelling is carried on in other settlements and by several 
church houses, St. Bartholomew’s Parish House reporting a well 
attended story hour following a mid-week church service. 

In the New York Public Library, storytelling, under the 
general direction of the supervisor of work with children, is in 
special charge of a library assistant who has been a student of 
dramatic art as well as of library science. Storytelling is not 
required of library assistants. Any assistant who wants to tell 
stories is given an opportunity to do so and to profit by criti- 
cism. Her trial experience is made with a group of children. If 
she proves her ability to hold their interest, she is then allowed 
to make up her own program for a series of story hours, bas- 
ing it upon her spontaneous interests, her previous reading, and 
the special needs of the library where the story hour is to be 
held. The fact that storytelling has been regarded as a potent 
factor in the unification of work with children in the rural 
districts, as well as in the congested centers, where branch 
libraries are situated, has greatly influenced the present organiza- 
tion of the work. 

Racial interests have been considered, and on such festival days 
as are observed by the Hungarians, the Bohemians, and the Irish, 
special story hours have been held. In each case a volunteer 
storyteller of the nationality concerned lent interest to the occasion. 

Weekly story hours are now held in most of the branch 
libraries. In some of them, two or more story hours are held. 
Story hours in roof reading-rooms are held irregularly during 
the summer. 

Marked results of storytelling after three years are shown 
by a very great improvement in the character of the recreational 
reading done by the children, and in their sense of pleasure in 
the children’s room. 

The keen enjoyment of the library assistants who have 
been telling stories, and the interest of other workers in the 
library, indicates a valuable contribution to the work, by bring- 
ing its people together in their conception of what the library 
is trying to do for children, 
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Repeated requests for library storytellers have been received 
from institutions for the Blind, the Deaf Mutes, the Insane, from 
Reformatory institutions, as well as from settlements, church houses, 
public and private schools, parents’ meetings, and industrial schools. 

Three branches of The National Storytellers’ League hold 
meetings in New York City. (A full account of The National 
Storytellers’ League is given by its founder Richard T. Wyche, 
in the Pedagogical Seminary, volume 16.) Courses in storytelling 
are given at several schools and colleges, at The Summer School of 
Philanthropy, and at The National Training School for Young 
Women’s Christian Associations. 


PITTSBURGH, 

Storytelling in the Pittsburgh playgrounds has a unique or- 
ganization in that it is entirely under the direction of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh. All storytelling in the playgrounds is done 
by children’s librarians or by students of The Training School for 
Children’s Librarians on the days books are exchanged. 

The organized story hour, developed as a direct method of 
guiding the reading of children, originated with this library and 
has been carried on in connection with home library groups as well 
as in the branch libraries, the public schools, the playgrounds, 
and the social settlements of Pittsburgh, for a period of eleven 
years. 
The Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh issues printed lists of the 
stories used and a pamphlet entitled “Storytelling—a Public Library 
Method” by Miss Frances Jenkins Olcott, Chief of the Children’s 
Department and Director of the Training School for Children’s 
Librarians, 

Sr. Louts. 

In the playgrounds one regularly employed storyteller, who 
also assists in directing the games, tells stories throughout the 
season. Storytelling is also carried on by playground assist- 
ants and by volunteer storytellers. The interest shown by 
parents who frequently join the story hour groups in the parks, 
is considered a significant gain in sustaining neighborhood inter- 
est in the playground. 

In one settlement house, the head worker meets the story- 
tellers at the beginning of the season and plans and directs 
the work for the entire year. 
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Storytelling in the St. Louis Public Library has been car- 
ried on for several years by children’s librarians of branch 
libraries who have visited playgrounds, settlements, and public 
schools, as visiting storytellers, and have told stories at mothers’ 
clubs and teachers’ meetings. Since February, 1910, it has been 
under the direction of the supervisor of work with children, who 
was formerly one of the visiting storytellers and assistants to 
the supervisor of work with children in the New York Public 
Library. Storytelling is regarded by her as a valuable aid in 
the unification of the work with children in a system of libraries. 


STORYTELLING IN OTHER COMMUNITIES, 


The reports received represent only a small part of the story- 
telling that is being done in different parts of the country. 

In New Jersey, the organizer of the State Library Commission 
has found her ability to tell stories and to choose books containing 
a direct appeal to the people who are to read them, or to listen to 
the reading of them, an open sesame in the pine woods districts, the 
farming communities, and the fishing villages, where grown people 
listen as eagerly as children. In a paper entitled, “The Place, the 
Man, and the Book,” Miss Sarah B. Askew gives a vivid picture of 
the establishment of a library in a fishing village. (Proceedings of 
the American Library Association. 1908.) 

Recognizing a similar need for the interpretation of books to 
the communities where libraries had already been established, the 
lowa Library Commission appointed in 1909 an advisory children’s 
librarian, who is also a professional storyteller and lecturer upon 
children’s literature. 

In the Public Lecture courses of New York City, it has 
been found that storytelling programs composed of folk tales 
draw large audiences of grown people who enjoy the stories 
quite as much as do the children. 

In various institutions for adults as well as for children, where 
the library has been a mere collection of books that counted for 
little or nothing in the daily life of the institution, storytelling is 
making the books of living interest, and is giving to children, and 
to grown men and women, new sources of pleasure by taking them 
out of themselves and beyond the limitations of a prescribed and 
monotonous existence. Just as the games and folk dances are 
making their contribution to institutional life, so storytelling is 
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bringing the play spirit in literature to those whose imaginations 
have been starved by long years of neglect, and is showing that 
what is needed is not an occasional entertainment, but the joy of 
possessing literature itself. 

Professional storytellers who have recently visited towns and 
cities of the Pacific Coast, the Middle-Western, the Southern, and 
the Eastern States, not covered by this report, bear testimony to 
an interest in storytelling that seems to be as genuine as it is wide- 
spread. It is apparent that more thought is being given to the 
subject than ever before. Wherever storytelling has been intro- 
duced by a “born storyteller” who has succeeded in kindling sparks 
of local talent capable of sustaining interest and accomplishing 
results, storytelling is bound to be a success. All reports testify 
to the need of a well defined plan for storytelling related to the 
purpose and the aims of the institution which undertakes it, and 
to the varying capacities and temperaments of the persons who 
are to carry it on. 


THE SPECIAL STORYTELLER AND THE REGULAR ASSISTANT. 


The professional storyteller has played a large part in the 
successful establishment of storytelling, and is destined to play a 
still larger part in the future development of the work in play- 
grounds and other institutions, by raising the standards of the play- 
ground library, or settlement worker, who is expected to tell 
stories. This she will do not by elaborating methods and arti- 
fices to be imitated, but by frank criticism of native ability, by 
inspiring courses in story literature, and by proper training of 
the much neglected speaking voice. 

The sooner we cease to believe that “anybody can tell a story” 
the better for storytelling in every institution undertaking it. A 
candidate for a given position may be required to have storytelling 
ability, but no assistant should be required to tell stories as a part of 
her duties unless she can interest a group of children who have vol- 
untarily come to listen to her stories. Repeating simplified versions 
of stories is not storytelling. Exercises in memorizing may be as 
helpful to the storyteller as the practice of scales to the piano 
player, but neither is to be regarded as a source of pleasure to the 
listener. Listening as one of a group is a valuable experience 
in the training of an assistant who is telling stories in the play- 
ground, the library, or the settlement. Herein lies the advantage 
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of a visiting storyteller who does not take the place of the play- 
ground or library assistant, but who enlivens the program for 
the children and makes it possible for the regular assistant to 
listen occasionally and to profit by the experience. (The profes- 
sional listener is delightfully characterized in Miss Muffet’s 
Christmas Party, by Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers.) 


List oF Firty STORIES AND A LIST OF BOOKS FOR READING ON THE 
PLAYGROUND, 


The outline sent to the members of the Committee on Story- 
telling called for the mention of specific stories and for personal 
experience in group formation, taking into account age and 
sex, time and place, and for a statement of results, in so far 
as such results could be stated. From five hundred different stories 
mentioned a composite list of “Fifty Stories for the Playground” 
has been made. This list is chiefly composed of fairy and folk tales, 
Indian legends, and animal stories, as making the strongest appeal 
to playground groups and to library groups unaccustomed to listen- 
ing to stories. 

It also represents the story literature most easily commanded 
by the storyteller who has not read widely. Stories from the Norse 
and Greek Mythology, from the Niebelungen Lied, the Arthurian 
legends, and from Robin Hood; stories of Roland and of Charle- 
magne; stories from the Faerie Queene, and from the Canterbury 
Tales ; historical and biographical stories are generously represented 
in the five hundred titles, but such stories should not be attempted 
without sufficient reading and feeling for the subject to enable the 
storyteller to bring it vividly and naturally before such a group as 
she is likely to meet in her daily experience. 

Satisfactory festival stories are reported as exceedingly diffi- 
cult to find. Several stories growing out of personal experiences, 
such as a “Christmas in Germany,” a “May Day in England,” 
“Fourth of July in the Garden of Warwick Castle,” (The Warwick 
Pageant of 1906) are mentioned. Atmosphere and festival spirit 
are often lacking in stories listed under Festivals and Holidays. 

Poetry and verses are repeated or read at many of the library 
story hours. Lear’s nonsense rhymes and certain rhythmical story 
poems are especially enjoyed by the children. Outlines of stories 
or selections from books designed to lead to the reading of an 
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entire book are mentioned in connection with Dickens, Kipling, 
Stevenson, Scott, Victor Hugo, and other authors. 

In addition to the list of “Fifty Stories for the Playground” a 
list of “Books to Read on the Playground” has. been prepared. 
Nearly all of the public libraries mentioned in the report send books 
to playgrounds when the playgrounds desire it. The use of books 
in the roof reading-rooms of libraries is very similar to their use 
in the playgrounds. Here and in children’s reading-rooms boys and 
girls are free to choose the books they really want to read. In his 
book entitled “The American Public Library,” Dr. Arthur E. Bost- 
wick makes this statement: “There are no intellectual joys equal 
to those of discovery. The boy or girl who stumbles on one of the 
world’s masterpieces without knowing what anyone else thinks or 
has thought about it, and reading it, admires and loves it, will have 
that book throughout life as a peculiar intellectual possession in a 
way that would have been impossible if someone had advised read- 
ing it and had described it as a masterpiece. The very fact that one 
is advised to read a book because one ought to do so is apt to arouse 
the same feeling of repulsion that caused the Athenian citizen to 
vote for the banishment of Aristides just because he had grown so 
weary of hearing him always called ‘The Just.’ ” 


EXPERIENCES IN STORYTELLING. 


Groups for storytelling are usually assembled in separate 
rooms in the libraries and are made up by an approximate but vari- 
able age limit, dividing the children under ten or eleven years old 
from the boys and girls above that age. In the settlements the group 
is usually determined by the club organization. On the playgrounds, 
the experience of a storyteller in Providence is probably typical of 
many other workers and is quoted as suggestive for group forma- 
tion in playgrounds, 

“During the summer of 1909 the stories I told on the Davis 
Park Playground were mostly fairy tales and folk stories. 
‘Grimm’s Fairy Tales’ was the favorite of both boys and girls, anc 
through the summer I told every story in the book. The boys also 
liked “The Merrie Adventures of Robin Hood,’ “The Three Golden 
Apples,’ ‘The Golden Touch,’ ‘The Golden Fleece,’ and all the 
old Indian legends. While the girls, if offered a choice, always 
called for a fairy tale with a Prince Charming in it. Neither boys 
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nor girls would listen to historical stories, saying they were too 
much like school. 

“The first day to gain an audience I went up to a group of 
children who were playing together and asked them if they would 
like to hear a story. Four or five replied that they would, while 
some fifteen or twenty disappeared as though by magic, and I de- 
cided that they were not interested. I then took the children who 
wished to listen, over to a large tree in one corner of the grounds, 
and told them that for the rest of the summer that tree would be 
known as ‘the storytelling tree.’ They would, I told them, find me 
there every day promptly at half-past one, and that I would tell 
stories for a half hour to the whole playground. Then from half- 
past two until three I would tell stories to the older girls. The first 
day I had a very small audience, the next day it doubled, and then 
increased daily until I had from eighty to a hundred children in a 
group. As to forming a group, I think it is impossible in play- 
ground work, for a group worth having must form itself, the repu- 
tation of the storyteller being the foundation of its formation, and 
this reputation can only be gained through constant systematic 
labor, and a thorough knowledge of your daily audience. That is 
why I think a professional visiting storyteller would be a failure in 
playground work, as in visiting each playground once or twice a 
week it would be impossible for her to gain that intimate personal 
knowledge of her audience, which is so necessary to the playground 
storyteller, as she must appeal to a different class of children on 
each playground. 

“The experience of a professional storyteller with a group of 
boys, already assembled as a club, is also quoted for its valuable 
suggestion and independence of method in gaining the interest of 
boys who had been much experimented upon. 

“The most interesting experience I have had in a developed 
series of stories was with the Boys’ Club of Greenwich, Connecticut, 


last year. The club is supported by the wealthy women of the 
place, and is an outgrowth of a rather serious and perplexing boy 
problem. A number of picture shows, pool rooms, cheap vaude- 
villes, etc., have crept into the town, and life on the street is 


most attractive. 

“The head worker of the club wrote that they had failed to hold 
the boys in everything but manual training and baseball; that the 
boys were insubordinate and unresponsive, and that their school 
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reports were very poor. I found the conditions even worse than I 
liad anticipated. It was necessary to train eighty boys to listen, as 
well as to interest them, and so, I told very short stories at first. I 
chose the ones that were full of dramatic action, that had little or no 
description, and a good deal of dialogue. The stories were strongly 
contrasted, and there was no attempt at literary or artistic finish. 
I used a great many gestures and moved about on the platform 
frequently; it is the quickest way of focusing laggard attention. 
To be absolutely honest, I had to come very close to the level of the 
moving picture show, and the ten-cent vaudeville, at first. 

“The fourth night I eliminated all but a few gestures, and told 
the stories sitting down. I also used less colloquial English; and 
from then on, until the end, when I told the stories from Van Dyke 
in his own words, there was a steady growth in literary style. I 
append the programs in the order they were given: 


Story PROGRAM, 


t. Irish Folk-tales. 

2. Stories from Scandinavian Myths. 

3. The Rhinegold Stories. 

4. German Folk-tales. 

5. Arthurian Tales. 

6. Stories of Charlemagne and Frederick Barbarossa. 
Tales of American Indians. 

8. Negro Tales. 

g. Stories of the Carnegie Heroes. 

10. Kipling—Captains Courageous, Jungle Stories. 

11. Van Dyke—A Friend of Justice, The Keeper of the Light. 

12. Irish Folk-tales (Requested). 

“The practical results were very satisfactory. The books in 
the club library were used more, the boys’ composition and recita- 
tion work at school improved, and they acquired the habit of 
polite, attentive listening.” 


SUGGESTIONS. 


The importance of a definite time and place for the story hour, 
for a prompt beginning and for an ending before it becomes tedious, 
cannot be too strongly urged. The storyteller should “size up” the 
conditions and suit the story hour to them. If she is simple, 
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natural and unaffected, and sufficiently resourceful to vary her 
program to suit the interests of the children, the story hour will 
be successful. 

Various practical forms of co-operation have been suggested, 
notably in the visits of library storytellers to playgrounds wherever 
the public library is actively interested in storytelling, and such 
visits are desired by the playground. 

The story hour season in most libraries ends in April, making 
it possible in some libraries to release assistants once or twice a 
week to visit playgrounds. The benefit derived from such visits 
is mutually endorsed by playground and library assistants. 

Conferences of groups of workers interested in storytelling, 
under the leadership of a professional storyteller, who also under- 
stands the practical conditions and limitations under which the 
playground and library assistants do their work have proved stimu- 
lating and suggestive in a number of places. Volunteer workers 
who have the ability to tell stories and who can so adapt themselves 
to their surroundings as to make their story hours effective, can do 
much for storytelling. This is especially true of men who have 
had actual experience of the life from which their stories are taken 


and can make these experiences of absorbing interest to their 
listeners. 


In conclusion, the committee recommends that wherever prac- 
ticable, storytelling in playgrounds be placed under a leadership 
corresponding to that now given to games and to folk dancing. 
That a clear distinction be preserved between storytelling and 
dramatics, as differentiated, though closely related, activities of 
the playground and the settlement. That the story hour be valued 
as a rest period; for its natural training in the power of concentra- 
tion, and in that deeper power of contemplation of ideal forms in 
literature and in life. That storytelling in settlements be more 
widely developed as a feature of social work worthy of a careful 
plan and of sustained effort. That storytelling in libraries be made 
more largely contributory to storytelling in other institutions by a 
thoughtful and discriminating study of story literature, and by 
effective means of placing such literature in the hands of those 
who desire to use it. 

The committee also suggests that the subject of storytelling is 
worthy of the consideration of the universities, the colleges, and 
the high schools, of the country, to the end that students may 
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appreciate and value the opportunities for service in a field of 
such possibilities as are presented to those who possess, and who 
have the power to communicate, their own love of literature to 
the boys and girls of their time. 


ANNIE CARROLL Moore, New York City, Chairman. 
Mary Aparr, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Epwin H. Anperson, New York City. 
Wiiam W. Appceton, New York City. 
(Mrs.) M. S. Arnot, Berkeley, Cal. 
Daniet C. Bearp, Flushing, N. Y. 
ArtHuR E. Bostwick, St. Louis, Mo. 
WiLt1AM H. Bretr, Cleveland, Ohio. 
AcGnes Cow1nG, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mary Douctas, St. Louis, Mo. 
DanieEL B. FEARING, Newport, R. I. 
Epona V. FisHer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FRANCES FULLER, New York City. 
Harriot E, Hasster, Jamaica, N. Y. 
CLarA W, Herpert, Washington, D. C. 
Auice M. Jorpan, Boston, Mass. 
Henry E. Lecier, Chicago, III. 
Epona Lyman, Des Moines, Iowa. 
May Masser, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Seumas MacManus, Donegal, Ireland. 
Freperic B. Pratt, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Mrs.) Mary E. S. Roor, Providence, R. I. 
RuHopa SHEPARD, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mary B. Stevart, Baltimore, Md. 
GRAHAM TAYLOR, Chicago, III. 
(Mrs.) Guprun THorNeE-THOMSEN, Chicago, Il. 
ANNA C. TyLer, New York City. 
Lucy WHEELocK, Boston, Mass. 
Committee on Storytelling. 


DISCUSSION OF THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON STORYTELLING.* 

The discussion was led by Seumas MacManus, the Irish author 
and storyteller, who stated that he had been asked, as a member of 
the Committee on Storytelling, to furnish a moral for the report. 
\fter telling the very amusing story of the “King who was a Gen- 
tleman”’ and could not be induced to say “You are a liar,” Mr. Mac- 
Manus asked the audience if they wished to be told the moral. 


* Fourth Annual Congress of Playground Association of America, June 8, 1910. 
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Enthusiastic response brought this reply from the storyteller: “Did 
the tale please you? If it did you have the moral already. The 
intention was to give you pleasure. Let us do the same for the 
children of the playgrounds.” 

Miss Mary B. Steuart, Supervisor of the Children’s Playground 

Association of Baltimore, gave an interesting account of the work 
of two special storytellers who told stories in the playgrounds of 
saltimore in 1909. Directors and assistants also told stories, but 
the special storytellers, who acted as librarians, enlivened the work 
appreciably and their services will be continued during 1910. Miss 
Steuart spoke of the delightful spirit of comradeship developed by 
the storytelling and of the interest of children of all ages shown by 
the spontaneous retelling of the stories outside the playgrounds. 

Miss Rhoda C. Shepard, Librarian-in-charge of a branch of 
the Cleveland Public Library, devoted entirely to children, spoke of 
the value of story hours to the foreign mothers of her district, with 
whom she has become familiarly acquainted, and who are especially 
fond of humorous tales containing the spirit of folk gossip. This 
library for children is the property of a day nursery but was 
remodeled and is maintained and operated by the public library. 
It is adjacent to a playground and a daz nursery and storytelling 
visits are made from the library to all institutions of the neighbor- 
hood. Miss Shepard introduced Mr. George A. Bellamy, Head- 
worker of Hiram House Settlement, where a branch of the public 
library has been established for several years, and Mr. E, F. Bloom- 
berg, former Supervisor of Playgrounds, under whose direction 
storytelling by library assistants was introduced. Mr. Bellamy 
made a strong plea for employment of a professional storyteller 
by united groups of workers interested in storytelling, for such 
periods of time as seemed practicable. He believed it would be 
the best way of raising the storytelling now being done to a higher 
standard, with less duplication of effort. 

Miss May Massee, Children’s Librarian of the Buffalo Public 
Library, stated that a weekly story hour was held in that library 
and that poetry had been given a large place in it. Storytelling in 

3uffalo playgrounds and settlements has not been developed to any 
extent. 

Miss Elizabeth O’Neill, Supervisor of the Philadelphia Play- 
grounds maintained by the Board of Education, spoke of the suc- 
cess of young men as storytellers, some of them, she said, had gained 
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their strongest hold upon boys through their ability to tell stories 
rather than through games. Miss O'Neill was in favor of limiting 
the list of Fifty Stories: for the Playground to fifteen. She also 
spoke of the value of the courses in storytelling given by Miss Mary 
Adair whom she represented as a member of the committee. 

Miss Edna Lyman, Advisory Children’s Librarian of the Iowa 
Library Commission, spoke of her work in connection with the 
establishment and maintenance of public libraries in rural communi- 
ties to which she goes to tell stories to children, their parents, and 
teachers. Books from which stories have been told become of live 
interest and a library seems better worth supporting after such 
visits have been made. 

Mrs. Mary E. Root, Children’s Librarian of the Providence 
Public Library, and Treasurer of the Providence Playground 
Association furnished a striking illustration of the strong co- 
operation existing between all civic institutions in Providence. Mrs. 
Root contrasted the successful work of a special storyteller, who 
was employed by a settlement to tell stories on one of the play- 
grounds, with storytelling done by a man who laid no claims to 
being a storyteller, but who delighted the children by telling stories 
unexpectedly, and who carried picture puzzles and objects of 
interest in his pockets. The utilization of the city’s voting booths 
for story hours and as libraries is a unique illustration of civic 
training. Mrs. Root stated that the care of books as public property 
received some attention in a playground where a wading pool made 
clean hands an occasional possibility. 

The discussion was closed before certain questions which have 
arisen in the preparation of the report could be presented. Is it 
desirable to send books from public libraries to playgrounds? 
Should storytelling be done entirely by the regular assistants? 
Is a visiting storyteller from another institution a welcome guest 
on the playground? Is there a place for the volunteer storyteller? 
How far is it practicable to grade and classify story literature, and 
to govern the formation of playground groups? To what extent 
should children be encouraged to dramatize stories? How can 
the professional storyteller help the regular worker? 

The latter question was perhaps answered by the enthusiastic 
reception of the stories told by Mr. MacManus, and Miss Anna C. 
Tyler, who directs the storytelling in the New York Public Library. 
Copies of the report and of the lists of stories and books were 
circulated freely during the week of the Congress. 
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STORYTELLING POSSIBILITIES. 

Mr. Lawrence Veiller, secretary of the National Housing Asso- 
ciation, and a member of the Board of Directors of the Playground 
Association of America, has expressed the thought of many others 
in the following quotation from a recent letter: 

“An almost unending series of possibilities of great value were 
disclosed in connection with the Report of the Committee on Story- 
telling at the Fourth Annual Playground Congress held recently at 
Rochester. I look for great developments in this direction during 
the coming year. To many of the delegates at that convention it 
was a totally new idea in children’s work and one that offered imme- 
diate practicable possibilities. Personally, I consider the work of 
the greatest value and hope that it may be extended very rapidly.” 


FIFTY STORIES FOR THE PLAYGROUND.* 


Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp. 

The Apple of Contentment. (Pyle.) 

The Brahmin, the Jackal and the Tiger. (Tales of the Punjab.) 
The Bremen Town Musicians. (Grimm.) 

The Cat that Walked by Himself. (Kipling.) 
Cinderella. 

Diamonds and Toads. 

East of the Sun and West of the Moon. (Dasent.) 
The Elephant’s Child. (Kipling.) 

The Fisherman and His Wife. 

The Forty Thieves. 

The Golden Goose. 

Goody Two Shoes. 

Hansel and Grethel. 

The History of Whittington and His Cat. 

Jack and the Bean Stalk. 

Jack the Giant-Killer. 

John Gilpin’s Ride. (Cowper.) 

The King Who was a Gentleman. (MacManus.) 
The Little Red Hen and the Fox. 

Little Red Riding-Hood. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream. (Shakespeare. ) 
Mowgli’s Brothers. (Kipling.) 

* Classification of the story list by age, or by school grade or by an evaluation of the 
stories themselves, was considered. It seemed wiser in this connection to give the story- 
teller entire freedom in the selection and use of story literature. The list is designed 
to be suggestive rather than prescriptive, and invites the storyteller to read many books 


containing stories worth telling rather than limit herself to one or two collections of 
ready-to-tell-stories. 
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The Nose-Tree. (Grimm.) 

Old Man Kangaroo. (Kipling.) 

Old Pipes and the Dryad. (Stockton.) 

The Pancake. (Dasent.) 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin. (Browning.) 

The Princess Who Would not be Silent. (Asbjérnsen.) 
The Punishment of the Stingy. (Grinnell.) 
Puss-in-Boots. 

Raggylug. (Seton.) 

Rumpelstilzkin. (Grimm.) 

The Shooting Match at Nottingham Town. (Pyle.) 
Sindbad the Sailor. 

Sleeping-Beauty-in-the- Wood. 

Snow-White and Rose-Red. 

The Steadfast Tin Soldier. (Andersen.) 

The Story of the Three Bears. 

The Story of the Three Little Pigs. 

The Swineherd. (Andersen.) 

The Three Golden Apples. (Hawthorne.) 
Thumbelisa. (Andersen. ) 

The Thundermaker and the Showmaker. (Grinnell.) (Indian.) 
The Twelve Dancing Princesses. (Grimm.) 

The War Party. (Eastman.) (Indian.) 
Waukewa’s Eagle. (Eastman.) (Indian.) 

Why the Sea is Salt. (Dasent.) 

The Wild Swans. (Dasent.) 

The Wolf and the Seven Little Goats. (Grimm.) 


Books CONTAINING THE FIFtTy STORIES. 


“The Vivisection of folk tales and the Fletcherization of literature are 
natural enemies of good storytelling.” 
\ NDERSEN Fairy Tahes* to. Gy LAMB. ce cicncccicaiss Dutton .... $2.50 
ARABIAN NIGHTS..ed. by Wiggin and Smith.............Scribner ... .50 
DASENT Popular Tales from the Norse Douglas 
EASTMAN ........Wigwam Evenings; Sioux folk tales 

DOR kd cca tak deo taeus aha Little 

GRIMM ..........Fairy Tales; introduction by Ruskin. ..Chatto 


GRINNELL Punishment of the Stingy Harper 
HARRIS Uncle Remus; his songs and his say- 


ings Appleton 
HAWTHORNE Wonder Book Houghton. . 


to 
on 


to 


HAWTHORNE i Be ee ee are Houghton. . 
JACOBS get | a ee eee Putnam 


iP rer, ee a | | ee ry arr Putnam 


tO to 
uu Ut 


Jacogs fadian FOR TMOG sds vias cesnnessees Putnam 


toy 
on 


KIPLING Jungle Book Century 


uw 
° 











FIFTY STORIES FOR THE PLAYGROUND 


SPLING 4.50055 Ph Moors a8 008 s.2eseedend Doubleday 
EE. oc coins nice Tales from Shakespeare..............- Dutton 
MacMANUs ..... Donegal Fairy Tales...................McClure 
MacManus_.....In Chimney Corners...................McClure 
PRARAULT 2 isc. SE rE 
BOE Sencxexh-n3e OEE ONE ls irrceisk eae essuddesens Harper 

BS Se eer i aS, a ee ee Harper 
PYLE ............Merry Adventures of Robin Hood...... Scribner 
SCUDOER noo ccwns Ce CON ee Sec aw cree wares ces Houghton 
POT. vsiv'e ad ae sie Wild Animals I Have Known..........Scribner 
SRE. vies Wares Gr tee TG. oe 6s oes i dec ces Macmillan.. 
SIOCKION oes densa PGMIIUE EMI iano kenR ccc eg wsiderna Scribner 


BOOKS TO READ ON THE PLAYGROUND. 


PicTuRE Books. 


.50 


Picture books in color and printed in large characters have been sub- 


stituted for the primers and easy reading books so widely used in the schools. 


These are equally popular among older boys and little children. 


Broome, Leste ..Golden Goose .......cccsccceccvccceces Warne $0.50 
RN GI Gia iain vandtac ssa kames Warne 50 
WARE BO BG oes yoo oo ASG oe GS aane's Warne .50 
Three Bears........ ea ee Warne 50 
(These books are in paper covers.) 
Jonany Crow's Garden, . ... ..005s600 Warne 1.00 
CALDECOTT, RANDOLPH, 
eT Ee ee = Warne .25 
A ON cen awa: be kaon saens Warne 25 


(There is a series of sixteen picture books in paper covers illustrated by Ran- 


dolph Caldecott.) 


Cox, PALMER ....The Brownies: Their Book............. Century $1.50 
(There are seven Brownie books.) 
CRANE, WALTER..The Hind in the Wood................ LAM ...5 .25 
(There is a series of twenty-one picture books in paper covers illustrated by 
Walter Crane.) 
MOoNVEL, BOuTET DE, 
MN CIE PUG a. Sd cigar Gis was .c oie 9 OSes Century ... $3.00 
(One of the most popular as well as one of the most valuable books for 
children.) 
Porren, Bearerx.< Tale of Peter Rabbit... .........5.002- Warne $o.50 
(There are nine books in the Peter Rabbit series.) 
SimATION,. PIER. AL TROD caiesieedckincesieccasvatae vee ces Blackie 25 
Roland wad Mavis. ..< 62 06.6si6cs.0% Blackie 25 


(Other fairy tales from Grimm and the Arabian Nights have been illustrated 


by this artist.) 


Note—Picture books in paper covers should be strengthened at the back before they 


are put into use. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNGER BOYS AND GIRLS. 


BEARD Little Folks’ Handy Book..............Secribner ... $0. 
Brown in: thee Taiyh- OF GAS... vos ist dewdecess Houghton . 1. 
CARROLL Alice in Wonderland.............ccee8 Macmillan.. 1. 
GOCLIBOR « .k.cc IRC RGR U Bes aon aeescscsans Little 
DAULTON Helter Skelters; a Story of Boy and 
eS 
DopcE ...........New Baby World Century 
Peterkin Papers Houghton 
HEADLAND .......Chinese Boy and Girl Revell 
HopKINS ......-..Sandman: His Farm Stories 
JACKSON Neliy’s Stiver Mie... ss... wsnadesesee Little 
Bist Paty BOG 65s csiisccomesiccevcvse Longmans 
Red Book of Animal Stories........... Longmans 
Nonsense Songs Warne 
LoRENZINI .......Pinnochio; the Adventures 
Marionette 
MACLEOD Book of King Arthur 
MoruHer Goose...ed. by Wheeler Houghton .. 
NORTON Heart of Oak Books; ; Heath .... 
OTIs .. Toby Tyler Harper 
PAINE ...........-Arkansas Bear Altemus 
So ee ee rer 
Py. aN FRI nd 3 oc cwksuewanede spas Little 
PYRNELLI Diddie, Dumps and Tot; Stories of Life 
on a Southern Plantation 
RICHARDS Five Minute Stories 
RILEY Love Songs of Childhood.............. Scribner 


Tw: EAE BO isceces si ccwar deans Doubleday . 


SIDNEY ..........Five Little Peppers in the Brown 
EO OL Oe ee eee Lothrop 
Heidi Ginn 
STEVENSON ......Child’s Garden of Verses..............Scribner 
TWAIN Prince and the Pauper 
WALKER Lady Hollyhock and Her Friends 
WHITTIER Child Life Houghton 
Wisin & SMITE. POS MA oink gaasesedesescedewns McClure 
WILKINS POR WE SR inc ho Scrca td dwweaeawedien Lothrop 
by 
Harper 
Widow O’Callaghan’s Boys............ McClurg 








BOOKS FOR OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS. 


ABEME coccinea Outdoor Book for Boys................ Harper .... $1.75 
REISS ckisie een I ME Mt eb iad hs dveak seed astm eo eer 2.00 
AEROS 535 cw esas a ee ee 2.00 
eo re Ge OO Wt TE BI inden s a cdwacs occ Houghton 1.25 
SARBOWR. .ncccses PNM Syedssbevesen ctdereds vesaci \ppleton 1.50 
ere I a 2.00 
ne eee Field and Forest Handy Book......... Scribner 2.00 
DEIR. ccs cewiben Jack of All Trades.................... Scribner 2.00 
PRINS os cdarevcnce Indoor and Outdoor Handicraft........ Scribner 2.00 
BORIOCK ci caswsies Training of Wild Animals............. Century 1.00 
BUCKIRG .o.0ss0< Children of the Dawn.................Stokes 1.50 
Eee ee Book of College Sports................ Century 1.75 
COURSE sks kien NINES soe oe sh V5 daca pGuneee os. ee 1.25 
SC rere bast Of the MOnICANS... «0.66.66. 500 0505 Putnam 1.25 
CERVANTES ...... Don Quixote; illustrated by Walter 
RN scat eR bars ond SS See 1.50 
CHAPIN. ..cc00s- sory Of the Rhmesold..........060.<. Harper 1.25 
CE vessexedanwes Adventures of Buffalo Bill............. Harper. .60 
CBIR coe care ees BOO ANd SAGHes .oscc cs os cvedecesees Harper 1.50 
A het eee ee Oa aa Dutton 2.50 
DELACOMBE ...... 3oys’ Book of Airships................Stokes 2.00 
ENCRENS 2.5 siiccs Christmas Carol and the Cricket on 
WO RRS ridin crsde dna sine Baker «.'... 2.00 
DOWNES oo cevdives Fire Fighters and Their Pets.......... Harper 1.50 
FINNEMORE ...... Wolf Patrol; A Tale of Baden Powell’s 
gee rere 1.50 
GABLADD «onc sce MEE oo Mars e A hae see kv wees Harper 1.25 
FEAGE cine cccsdccMeal Weeet & GCOmmtryi.. 6... sc sceess Little .50 
HORNADAY ....... Two Years in the Jungle..............Scribner 2.50 
PEOGHES. 1.256000 Lakerim Athletic Club..............0¢. Century 1.50 
SAW oe sini scetes Ranch On th OMe, .... 6... ice css Macmillan 1.50 
|. ys rer. EN? MUO ose on pik ieee ad Oe cee eee Houghton .. 1.25 
JOHNSTON ...55. Famous Indian (RiC8s. ...< ..60 6c ccvc ee: ORG. oa% x0 1.50 
PINGHEEY scccxss UG TEM Oc ees resiinad aves seis Macmillan . 1.00 
PRSPEING cic oscsines Captamms COMPEROONS «nik. cescccsccce. Century 1.50 
MACLEop ........Stories from the Faerie Queene........Stokes ..... 1.50 
MARCOSSON ....... Autobiography of a Clown............. Moffat ..... 1.00 
MIOPVETY a visiveccs Careers of Danger and Daring......... Century .... 1.90 
MUNRGOE.... <cck owe EAI 35 5 Uoraicwd. 2a 5 etree leases Harper 1.25 
lop a Oe BEAMS FCQUHED .oiiccccccsccseses’e Harper .... .60 
OLLIVANT ....... Sh A A PN nadine one iwseessun’ Doubleday ._ 1.50 
REMINGTON ...... SRN SRE dav eekawaes os se menessean Harper .... 1.75 
oe er Pee EE cha taaidpensceedee beeen aula Lippincott .. 2.50 
PEE = sg actions Ee or Ore Lippincott .. 2.50 
STEVENSON ...... (Co ge re a ee 
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STOCKTON ......- Buccaneers and Pirates of Our Coast...Macmillan . $1.50 
TWAIN .icccscedn ee eee Hareer .... t.73 
fy: ae BORR BGG nhs hdiccccacddecesssscdovces Harper .... 1.75 
i! Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.......... Houghton... 1.25 
Wiccin & SmitH.Golden Numbers .....................MecClure ... 2.00 


It is assumed that this list will be supplemented by the local library 
and that such substitution will be made for any titles included as may seem 
better adapted to the needs of the playground in question. It is also assumed 
that the playground worker has access to books relating to the various 
activities in which she is engaged. 

Two books of great value to all workers with children and young people 
are: Childhood in Literature and Art, by Horace E. Scudder. Houghton. The 
Spirit of Youth and the City Streets, by Jane Addams. Macmillan. 


The Playground Association of America at its 

ELECTION OF annual meeting in Rochester, June 7, 1910, elected 

OFFICERS. the following officers: President—Joseph Lee, 

Boston, Mass; First Vice-President—Harold F. 

McCormick, Chicago, Ill.; Second Vice-President—Mrs. Lovell 

White, San Francisco, Cal.; Third Vice-President—Robert Garrett, 
Baltimore, Md.; Treasurer, Gustavus T. Kirby, New York City. 

The enthusiasm with which the retiring president, Dr. Luther 
H. Gulick, was greeted each time he addressed the Association at 
Rochester expressed better than words can the general appreciation 
of his service to the cause of public recreation and the pleasure with 
which the members of the Association have followed his leadership. 
There was general rejoicing when it was known that Dr. Gulick’s 
refusal longer to continue as president did not mean that he was 
to give less time to the work of the Association but that he was 
ready to give even more of his strength if that be possible. 

When it was known that Dr. Gulick was unwilling longer to 
serve as president the Association turned as one man to Joseph Lee 
of Boston, and without a single dissenting vote elected him president. 
The members of the Association have reason to congratulate them- 
selves that they have within their number two men so brilliant and 
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DIRECTORS ELECTED 
able as Joseph Lee and Dr. Luther H. Gulick. Do they both lead 
the play life because they are geniuses or are they geniuses because 


they play? 


For the term expiring in the year 1913: Jane 


DIRECTORS Addams, Chicago, Ill.; Sadie American, New 
ELECTED JUNE 7, York City; Mrs. W. A. Callaway, Dallas, Texas; 
1910. E. B. De Groot, Chicago, Ill.; Charles W. 


Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, Mass. ; Robert Garrett, 
Baltimore, Md.; Luther H. Gulick, M.D., New York City; Clark 
W. Hetherington, Columbia, Mo.; Gustavus T. Kirby, New York 
City; J. H. McCurdy, M.D., Springfield, Mass.; Arthur C. Moses, 
Washington, D. C.; George A. Parker, Hartford, Conn.; Charlotte 
Rumbold, St. Louis, Mo.; Lawrence Veiller, New York City; Mrs. 
Lovell White, San Francisco, Cal. 

For the term expiring in the year 1912: Lucien Hugh Alexan- 
der, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Edward W. Biddle, Carlisle, Pa. ; 
Henry S. Curtis, Ph.D., Worcester, Mass.; Dwight F. Davis, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Mrs. John M. Glenn, New York City; Austin E. 
Griffiths, Seattle, Wash.; Thomas F. Harrington, M.D., Boston, 
Mass.; Beulah Kennard, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Harold F. McCormick, 
Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Edwin F. Moulton, Warren, Ohio; Cuno H. 
Rudolph, Washington, D. C.; Winfred J. Smith, Rochester, N. Y.; 
H. H. Stebbins, D.D., Rochester, N. Y.; Graham R. Taylor, 
Chicago, Ill; A, E. Winship, Litt.D., Boston, Mass. 

For the term expiring in the year 1911: Mrs. Caroline B, Alex- 
ander, Hoboken, N. J.; Mrs. Samuel A. Ammon, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Mrs. Emmons Blaine, Chicago, Ill.; P. P. Claxton, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Thomas F. Cooke, Buffalo, N. Y.; George W. Ehler, Balti- 
more, Md.; Lee F. Hanmer, New York City; George E. Johnson, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Joseph Lee, Boston, Mass.; George L. Meylan, 
M.D., New York City; F. F. Prentiss, Cleveland, Ohio; Joseph E. 
Raycroft, M.D., Chicago, Ill.; Myron T. Scudder, Ph.D., New 
Brunswick, N. J.; Seth T. Stewart, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; John 
Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Pa.; Edward J. Ward, Rochester, N. Y. 
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